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MR THACKERAY ON THE FOUR GEORGES. 


Tue success of Mr Thackeray in his lectures on the 
Humorous Writers of England, has very naturally led 
to his preparing a series on the first British sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, which, after delivering them 
with great approbation, and we trust profit, in America, 
he is now beginning to bring before home audiences. 
He commenced with Edinburgh and Glasgow in the 
course of the past month, addressing in each case 
multitudes to be numbered, not by hundreds, but by 
thousands. It was verily a remarkable sight. In the 
huge Music Hall of the Scottish capital is seen an 
acre-breadth of the human face divine—the intelligent 
countenances of the middle and upper classes of a city 
|| noted for its cultivation of literature and science. In 
|| the front of a great orchestra appears the lecturer, 
|| flanked with judges, clergymen, professors, authors, 
magistrates, and distinguished citizens, and backed by 
a mass of people rising to the very ceiling. A tall and 
bulky man of five-and-forty, with bushy hair nearly 
white, surmounting a set of manly but pallid features, 
begins to speak, and for an hour perfect silence awaits 
his voice, as he reads with varying tones from the 
|| paper lying on the desk before him. What a compli- 
ment to a British author, this vast, and in some respects 
brilliant gathering, drawn at once by interest about his 
person and expectation of the intellectual treat he is 
to give them! Surely it cannot now be said that an 
author is of little account among us. Where are the 
men who get higher compliments paid them! 

In each of his four lectures, Mr Thackeray despatches 
a George, not detailing his history, but sketching his 
personal character, his way of life, and surroundings, 
all in language the most pithy and epigrammatic that 
ean be conceived. The general strain is satiric. In his 

hands, the courtliness which formed the atmosphere 
| of the monarch in his lifetime is revenged. A century 
in which sovereigns and oligarchies were everything 
and the people nothing, is tried in the balance, and 
found wanting. Every here and there, however, the 
| stern moralist lapses into those tendernesses which 
|| form so prominent a beauty in his novels. He never 
fails to relent towards gentle women and innocent 
children, and all who love and cherish them. 

George I., who came to the British throne at fifty- 
four, is sketched as a coarse profligate, whom England 
was glad to accept with all his mistresses as a political 
convenience, and to make the best of. We must pass 
from him to come to his son, the second George, who 
commenced his reign by burning his father’s will, 
‘under the astonished nose of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ This was also a prince of low tastes and 


x 


habits. His court was scarcely an improvement upon 
that of Charles II. He had only the good sense to 
leave the government to Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
with gross vices and faults, gave England peace for 
thirty years, and kept the funds at par. Dull and 
dissolute as the king was, he had the one good quality 
of bravery. When Prince Charles Stuart was at 
Derby, and many were looking grave, the royal coun- 
tenance never changed for a moment. [Perhaps, as 
Mr Thackeray admires bravery, reconsideration might 
lead him to expunge the phrase ‘that scamp,’ as applied 
to the prince who ventured, with 5000 half-armed 
Highlanders, to march so far southas Derby.] George 
had also some sentiment towards his queen and his 
German subjects. 

‘His letters are said to have been fascinating. 
Indeed, he wrote sentimental letters of thirty pages 
from Germany to the queen, and from London, on 
his return, to the German friends he left; and if 
he judged men by a low standard, a dismal expe- 
rience told him he was right, and there was nothing 
a minister like Walpole could tell him calculated to 
alter this estimate. The Germans used to say of him 
when young: “ He is wild, but fights like a man.” So 
he did at Dettingen, where, like a dapper little hero, 
he brandished his sword in the face of the whole 
French army. Upon public festivals ever after, he 
wore the suit he had on at Dettingen, and the people 
—to whom such honest pride is pleasant—laughed 
kindly when they saw the odd old garments, for 
bravery is never out of fashion.’ * 

Mr Thackeray’s sketch of Queen Caroline, the one 
dignified figure of the court, is most charming. Wise, 
calm, gentle, affable to all, she cherished in her heart 
an unaccountable attachment to an unworthy husband, 
who revered, while he was unfaithful to her. ‘Save this 
husband, she cared for no living being. She loved her 
children too; but, to please the king, she would have 
chopped them all up into little bits. She laughed at 
his terrible jokes, even when she was pained both at 
body and heart. Caroline’s attachment was something 
quite extraordinary. What charm had the red-faced 
little princeling, for whom she had rejected one who 
was to be an emperor, over her? When suffering from 
gout, she used to bathe her fect in cold water, at risk 
of her life, to walk with him; and accompanied him 
through life with one unbroken, unselfish, uncomplain- 
ing love. Why was this? Who can unravel the 
inscrutable mystery of a woman’s heart? Few can 
forget the dreadful death-bed scene, as told in Hervey’s 

* Our extracts are almost verbatim from the Edinburgh news- 


papers (Scotsman and Daily Express), and can only be understood 
as an approximation to the lecturer's words. 
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Memoirs—more dark and hideous in its dreadful humour 
than the gloomiest painting of Swift—more terrible in 
its satire than the bitterest page of Fielding—with 
bishops hanging around and anointing her, while her 
one thought was for that wretched little foul-mouthed 
corporal, who, after kissing her, and crying over her, went 
off to sin yet more. At the solemn promise which he 
made the queen before she died, and the incidents of 
the scene, we cannot but laugh even in the presence of 
death, and that with the very saddest of hearts. But 
the state-parson must bring out his commonplaces— 
his apparatus of black hanging—and, whether the king 
be dead or alive, pronounce him “ good and gracious,” 
as scoundrel-kings have been pronounced ‘in England 
for the last three hundred years. It would hardly be 
credible that Dr Young, the celebrated author of Night 
Thoughts, absolutely burst into tears in the pulpit, 
because the defender of the faith and dispenser of 
bishoprics fell asleep during one of his long sermons 
about the heavens and stars, and other things of that 
class. No wonder that, amidst all this levity in high 
places, Wesley left the insulted temple to worship on 
the hillside. I venerate those men,’ said Mr Thackeray, 
‘who lifted up a protest against the spirit of the time 
and the court. One was scared as they looked around 
at this society—at this flaunting vice. What with 
shoals of cassocked harpies, ever hanging round the 
back-stairs of the palace, ready to fawn or bribe them- 
selves into bishoprics ; women intriguing, and courtiers 
bowing down in solemn reverence before the picture 
of the king and queen, sneering at her lady-in-waiting 
holding the basin to her on her knees; the very air 
stifled one with a sickly perfume. There are some 
absurd ceremonies about our court at the present day,’ 
said Mr Thackeray ; ‘ but, as an Englishman looking 
at the past, shall I not acknowledge the change that has 
taken place? What a contrast does such a court and 
such a monarch present to that in England now! The 
mistress of St James’s passes me to-day; and there I 
see at once the good mother, the good queen, the 
accomplished lady, the enlightened friend of art, the 
tender sympathiser with the glories and griefs of her 
people!’ At this passage, as might be expected, 
there were loud and prolonged cheers, 

The lecture on the third George, notwithstanding the 
difficulty presented by the wide extent of the subject, 
was generally acknowledged to be superior to its two 
predecessors. There were sketches of George Selwyn 
and his bon-vivant chaplain Warner, both admirable. 
The Earl of Carlisle was selected as a specimen of the 
respectable nobility, comparatively little dipped in the 
debaucheries of the time. As to the luxury, the idle- 
ness, the dissipation, the vices, the lecturer called on 
his audience to remember what it was to be one of 
a set of people possessed of great wealth, high rank, 
and nothing to do but enjoy. The bad example of 
George II. told years after his reign had ended; but 
the good example of George III. gradually effected an 
improvement of manners. After all—‘It is to the 
middle classes,’ said the lecturer, ‘that we must look 
for what is good in the society of England in those 
days, the working educated man, away from Lord 
North’s bribery in the senate; the active clergy, not 
corrupted into parasites by hopes of preferment ; the 
tradesmen rising into opulence ; painters pursuing their 
gentle art; men of letters in their quiet study—these 
are the men we love and like to read of in these days. 


How small the grandees and men of pleasure look | 
beside them! How contemptible the story of George 
IIl.’s court squabbles beside the recorded talk of 
dear old Johnson! In their nights at the club, their 
modest cups never ended in riots. There were Gold- 
smith, so odd and natural; Burke, the finest talker in 
the world; Garrick, flashing in with a story from his 
theatre ; with Percy, and Langton, and poor Bozzy at 
the table. Not merely how pleasant, and how wise, 
but how good the men were! Relating how Johnson 
carried an old woman on his back down Cheapside, 
and how Burke, in returning from the club, encoun- 
tered a poor Magdalene, to whom he spoke in his kind, 
wise way, and whose tears so moved him that he | 
took her home to his wife and family, until he could | 
find her an honest way of livi “Oh, you fine | 
gentlemen!” said the lecturer, “you March, Selwyn, | 
Chesterfield, how small you look by the side of these 
great men.” Johnson, more than a whole bench of 
bishops, more than Pitt, North, and the great Fox 
himself, had the ear of the nation, and his great voice 
reconciled it to authority. When George III. talked 
to him, and when the nation heard Jolinson’s opinion 
of the sovereign, a whole generation rallied to the | 
throne. He was regarded as a sort of oracle; and | 
when he declared for church and king, the people | 
followed him. What a humanity the good old man | 
had! He was a fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle | 
enemy to all sinners. He had the “liberty of the 
scenes,” as he called it, at the theatre, and occasionally 
made use of it. “The actresses know me,” he said, 
“and drop a courtesy as they pass.” What a picture 
this would make,’ the lecturer thought—‘ “ Gaiety so 
tenderly surveyed by wisdom’s merciful pure eyes!”’ 
Mr Thackeray’s estimate of George III. is mild in | 
expression, but yet overlooks none of the royal faults. 
It is rather strange he should say little of Wilkes, and | 
absolutely nothing of Junius. The king in youth was | 
wholly under the control of an imperious mother, who | 
treated him as a boy that still required her tutoring, | 
and was continually telling him: ‘George, be a king!’ | 
He was a common-place man, with a natural affinity | 
for common-place things. He married Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz for a common-place letter on 
the sufferings of her country by war, which she had | 
addressed to Frederick of Prussia. He disliked all 
the ablest men of his age, and preferred the second 
class. Benjamin West was his favourite painter, and 
Beattie his favourite poet. The life led by him and | 
his queen was of that quiet monotonous kind which | 


none but the commonest class of minds can endure. | 
‘The simple, stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man, 
earnestly tried to learn, and succeeded in perfectly _ 
acquiring all the routine parts of the royal business. | 
Who could wonder that with such a man to rule and 
lead the people, to declare war and to decide who his | 
millions of subjects were to slay, and who they were 
to be friends with, humiliation and failure should be 
the result? George III. was always at war with the 
; it was he and the people that carried 
on the American war, denied justice to the Roman 
Catholics, and on these questions beat the patricians. 
He bribed, and bullied, and darkly dissembled upon 
occasion; beat North and Fox, and even bowed the | 
stately neck of the younger Pitt by his indomitable | 
determination. In all this, he was perfectly honest; | 
for it is by persons thoroughly believing they are 
right that nine-tenths of the tyranny of the world has | 
been perpetrated. Persecution of ali kinds has always | 
been popular—in Algiers, in Spain, in Italy, as in 
England. George III. argued thus: “I wish nothing 
but the good of my people: those who oppose my 


measures must be aiming at the contrary; therefore | 
they are bad men and bad subjects.” ’ 
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The homely personal habits of the king, ever walking 
about among his neighbours, and bothering them 
with questions, were sketched by Mr Thackeray with 
humorous effect. The non-success of his strict system 
of education with his sons was touched on. Last came 
his special affection for the Princess Amelia, whose 
death finally overset his reason, so that from the 10th 
of November 1810 he ceased toreign. ‘ History’—thus 
concluded the lecture amidst the solemn silence of 
the audience—‘ presents no sadder picture than that 
old man, blind and deprived of reason, wandering 
through his palace, haranguing imaginary parliaments 
and reviewing ghostly troops. He became utterly 
deaf too. All sight, all reason, all sound of human 
voices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were 
taken from him. Some slight lucid moments he 
had, in one of which the queen, desiring to see him, 
entered the room and found him singing a hymn 
and accompanying himself on the harpsichord; when 
finished, he kneeled down and prayed aloud for her 
and for his family, and then for the nation, conclud- 
ing with a prayer for himself that God would avert 
his heavy calamity from him; but if not, that He would 
give him resignation to submit to it. He then burst 
into tears, and his reason again fled. What preacher 
need moralise on this story? What words, save the 
simplest, are requisite to tell it? It is too terrible for 
tears. The thought of such misery smites me down 
in submission before the Ruler of kings and men— 
the Monarch supreme over empires and republics—the 
inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, happiness, victory. 
Oh, brothers, I said to those who heard me first in 
America—Oh, brothers, speaking the same dear mother- 
tongue ; oh, comrades, enemies no more, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by this royal 
corpse, and call a truce to battle. Low he lies to 
whom the proudest used to kneel once, and who was 
cast lower than the poorest, whom millions prayed 
over in vain. Driven off his throne, buffeted by rude 
hands, with his children in revolt, the darling of his 
old age killed before him, old Lear hangs over her 
—- lips, and calls—Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
i 

Vex not his ghost, O! let him pass, he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


Hush strife and quarrel over the solemn grave! Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, dark curtain, upon 
his pageant, his pride, his griefs, his awful tragedy !’ 
Mr Thackeray’s fourth lecture was a merciless 
exposure of the character and habits of the Sybarite 
of Brighton—a monarch whom, we are ashamed to 
say, we saw hailed and cheered in Scotland, as if he 
had been possessed of all the royal graces of which not 
one was truly his. We abstain from going into this 
subject, for we feel that we have reported as much of 
the demerits of the four first Guelphs as is likely to do 
any good. And this brings us to a stricture we are 
inclined to make on the general tendency of this gifted 
writer to select bad types of humanity for the amuse- 
ment of the public. He gives us noble and beautiful 
characters, too: how more than admirable his Colonel 
Newcome! But such appear exceptional. The greater 
number are paragons of selfishness and folly. This 
we think untrue to nature, and we thoroughly believe 
that it has a bad effect; for when any undecided mind 
is encouraged to think that his fellow-creatures in 
general pursue only their own interests, and that by 
bad means, he feels himself justified in going into the 
same course; whereas a picture of the opposite kind 
is calculated to act as a good example for such persons. 
As to the historical verity, we continually, throughout 


the lectures, felt inclined to say—‘ This is perhaps the 
truth, or part of the truth, about those low-minded 
kings ile courtiers; but the age in 


general is not to be depicted from the bits of scandal 
which have been handed down to us, while the virtues 
Bae, great body of the people have passed into 
vion 


JURIES AS THEY WERE AND ARE. 


THERE are curious things to tell regarding juries, both 
as to their ancient and their modern history. Valuable 
as the institution is, we have little or no certain know- 
ledge of its origin. Not only have the Normans, the 
Saxons, the Gauls, the Romans, and even the Trojans, 
in turn had ascribed to them the honour of being the 
inventors of the system, and in turn been dispossessed 
of it, but some writers, acting like those foolish old 
testators who make a point of leaving their money to 
— already having more than they know what to 

0 with, declare that to Alfred the Great—a sovereign 
already lauded as the inventor of half the noblest 
institutions of our country—the entire credit of the 
whole matter is due. 

Whoever was the inventor, or what the period of 
the birth of the system, it is quite certain that very 
few traces of it are to be found anterior to the reign 
of Henry II. Of course, men had from the earliest 
times their legal squabbles among one another to 
settle, and this was usually done after a very peculiar 
fashion. Long before any mention of juries, we find 
that civil matters were decided by one of the i 
swearing how the facts really stood, and finding eleven 
men, usually his near neighbours, who severally, on 
their oaths, declared that they believed his account to 
be true. 

Criminal offences being considered of more import- 
ance, in them, by the laws of Ethelred, this ceremony 
was made only introductory to one of the more peril- 
ous. and at the same time more ridiculous modes of 
trial, called respectively the Fire and the Water Ordeal. 
The practice of trying both causes and crimes by 
these two methods, was common with our Saxon 
ancestors, and only began to be discontinued after the 
Norman invasion. Trial by ordeal appears to have 
been very repugnant to the warlike Normans, who, 
after continuing it for a considerable time, eventually 
almost entirely abandoned it, and in its stead founded 
the Wager of Battle. 

It is highly probable’ that the dislike which the 
Normans felt towards the older institution, was caused 
by some trickeries which they discovered in it to secure 
the conviction of their own countrymen when accused 
of a crime, and the acquittal of English under similar 
circumstances ; and in proof of this, there is a docu- 
ment still in existence which narrates how William 
Rufus having caused fifty English to be tried by the 
hot iron, they all escaped, while twenty Normans all 
suffered! ‘Upon which the king said there was great 
naughtiness in the matter, and that he would try the 
seventy over again by the judgment of his court, and 
would not abide by this pretended judgment of God, 
which could be made favourable or not at pleasure.’ 

From the time of William, then, to that of Henry 
II., the mode of administering justice was very simple. 
In civil cases, a little hard swearing on one side or the 
other soon settled the matter; while as to criminals, 
by ‘fighting it out,’ a far more speedy result was, we 
doubt not, obtained than is arrived at in our courts of 
justice at the present day. In Henry’s reign, however, 
the simplicity of all judicial proceedings was much 
broken in upon by the passing of a famous statute, 
usually called the Grand Assize. This statute ordained, 
‘that im all cases in which the ownership of land, the 
rights of advowson, or the claims of vassalage, came in 
question, four knights of the county should be sum- 
moned, who, joining with them twelve men, neighbours 
of those whose rights were in dispute, should hear 
from them, upon their oaths, the truth of the matter 
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in question.’ If these twelve could not agree in the 
tale they told the knights, the minority were dismissed, 
and others chosen in their stead ; and this was repeated 
until twelve men were found whose tale was uniform ; 
and then according to it, judgment was given. 

This singular mode of adjudicating appears to have 
ever since been held in great estimation ; for although 
other species of trial by jury soon after sprung up, the 
grand assize was not set aside, but continued to be 
put in practice now and then down to the year 1838, 
when, for the last time, four knights girt with their 
swords, and twelve recognitors, met in the court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, and were addressed by 
the Lord Chief-justice Tindal as ‘gentlemen of the 
grand inquest, and recognitors of the grand assize.’ 
The institution was shortly after abolished by act of 
parliament. 

The grand assize had reference only to those civil 
matters which we have enumerated ; but both before 
and after its advent, we find the method of trying 
criminals had, by the passing of certain statutes, 
become more and more complicated, until a very great 
necessity was felt for some well-defined law upon the 
subject. ‘This came at last in the year 1176, being 
embodied in a statute called the Statute of Nor- 
thampton; in which we find, to our surprise, the trial 
by battle unmentioned, and the favourite old fire-and- 
water ordeal reinvested with all its ancient import- 
ance; careful provision being made against trickery, 
by the insertion of a clause which prevented the 
accused from going entirely free, even after having 
escaped the ordeal. 

The words of the statute are curious enough; they 
declare that, ‘when any one charged before the king’s 
justices with the crime of murder, theft, robbery, or 
the receipt of any who have so offended, by the oaths 
of twelve knights of the hundred, or if there are no 
knights, by the oaths of twelve free and lawful men, 
then any one so charged shall submit to the fire or 
water ordeal; and if he fail, shall lose one foot and the 
right hand, and also abjure the realm, and leave it 
within forty days; and if he be acquit by the ordeal, 
shall find pledges to answer for him, and then he may 
remain in the realm.’ 

This barbarous statute, however, soon fell into disuse, 
and in the reign of Henry III. was formally abandoned ; 
trial by battle then again became popular, and indeed 
was not legally done away with in certain cases until 
the year 1819. During the time of Edward L, the jury 
system was greatly improved, and to a great extent 
resembled that of the present day. Knights of the shire 
were summoned by the sheriff—the origin of the pre- 
sent grand jury—twelve of whom had to be unanimous 
in presenting the guilt of a prisoner to the petty jury 
who were to try him. The petty jury, indeed, differed 
from a modern one in one important particular; for 
those composing it, after being sworn to act truly, 
heard no evidence from others, but each separately 
delivered a verdict founded on his own knowledge of 
the matter, and was thus a witness as well as a jury- 
man. If the twelve could not agree, the minority were, 
as in the grand assize, turned aside, and others chosen 
in place of them, and this was done till twelve presented 
a uniform verdict. 

It may amuse the reader to know that the first civil 
matter tried by a jury, properly so called, of which any 
record has descended to us, was an action by the parson 
of Chipping-Norton against another parson, for turning 
him out of his house on a Sunday. 

It was not until the time of Henry VI. that witnesses 
were allowed to be called, to inform the consciences of 
the jury respecting the matters in dispute, and not till 
so late as the reign of Anne that witnesses for a 
prisoner were heard upon oath. 

The position of jurymen in ‘the good old times’ 
must have been one of no ordinary severity. The 


fundamental rule was, that the twelve men must agree 
in order to form a legal verdict. Why twelve were 
chosen in preference to any other number does not 
appear, and the only explanation, if it may be called 
one, is that of Sir Edward Coke, who says that twelve 
‘is a number in which the law delighteth.’ In order, 
then, to get these twelve men to agree, all kinds of 
manceuvres were used—at first, the practice of adding 
fresh jurymen, and turning away those who would not 
agree with the majority, technically called ‘ afforcing,’ 
was adopted; but this was attended with the expense 
of so much time and trouble as to be almost useless. 
Then it became the custom to heavily fine those who 
would not agree with the majority, and this shortened 
matters a good deal; subsequently, the verdict of the 
majority was taken, the dissentients being fined or 
imprisoned ; and at last the practice was adopted which 
has descended to the present day, of confining the sacred 
twelve alone, without meat, drink, or fire, until the 
verdict was satisfactory. 

In some of our old law-books, we meet with very 
amusing accounts of unfortunate jurymen being 
detected in attempting to evade this very stringent 
measure, and their peccadilloes seem always to have 
met with severe chastisement. 

Thus, in Hilary term, 6 Henry VIII., we have a long 
account of a motion in the King’s Bench, to arrest a 
judgment obtained at the previous assizes, on the 
ground that the jurors had ‘improperly eaten and 
drank ;’ and, says the report, ‘upon examination it 
was found that the jury had, after long consideration, 
agreed, and returning to the court-house to give in 
their verdict, they saw Read, C. J., in the way running 
to see a fray, and they followed him, and all ate bread, 
and drank a horn of ale; and for this, every one was | 
fined forty shillings, but the plt. had his judgment 
stand upon their verdict.’ The report does not inform 
us what fine was inflicted upon the learned judge for 
leaving the judgment-seat ‘to see a fray.’ 

In another case of ‘Mounson v. West,’ about the 
same period, the jury had been absent so long to | 
consider their verdict, that ‘the court did suspect, 
and gave commandment that a trusty man should 
search them, which was done, when some had figs 
in their pouches, and some had pippins, and some did 
confess that they had eaten of figs, and some that they 
had pippins, but had not eaten thereof; whereupon, 
after great and solemn advice and consideration, they 
who had eaten of the figs were fined L.5 each, and 
they who had pippins, of which they had not eaten, 
forty shillings each.’ 

Shortly afterwards, the court of Queen’s Bench 
declared, that for ‘a juryman to have sweetmeats in 
his pocket was a high misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both.’ 

It was not, however, on the score of eating when he 
should have been fasting alone, that the juryman’s life 
was a hard one: if the judge considered that their 
verdict was against evidence, they might be punished 
with loss of all their personal property, might be im- 
prisoned for a year, and were ever afterwards considered 
infamous ; while the amount of bullying to which they 
were exposed, both from the judge and from the 
counsel, would scarcely be credited at the present day. 
They were threatened, laughed at, and even taunted 
with being accessory to the prisoner’s guilt, if they 
hesitated about giving the desired verdict. After 
enduring all this uncomplainingly for some hundred 
years, we find juries, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, suddenly attempting to throw off the dis- 
graceful shackles with which they had been for so 
long loaded. ‘The first important case on record in 
which a jury boldly stood out against the judge is 
that of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, tried at Guildhall 
in 1554. 


Throckmorton was indicted for high treason, and 
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after a shamefully one-sided trial, the jury were 
almost directed to find him guilty. After a long 
absence from court, they returned, and deliberately 
pronounced a verdict of ‘Not guilty.” ‘Upon this,’ 
says the reporter, ‘the lord chief-justice remonstrated 
with them in a threatening tone, saying: “ Remember 
yourselves better. Have you considered substantially 
the whole evidence as it was declared and recited? The 
matter doth touch the queen’s highness and yourselves 
also; take good heed what you do.” When he had 
finished, Whetston, the foreman, said: “ My lord, we 
have found him not guilty, agreeably to our con- 
sciences, and so say we all.”’ But the jury suffered 
grievously for their honesty—the court committed all 
twelve to prison: four were soon discharged, on humbly 
admitting that they had done wrong; but of the 
remaining eight, the Star Chamber adjudged that three 
of them should be fined L.2000 each, and the other 
five L.200 each. So much for impartiality in the 
sixteenth century. 

Throckmorton’s jury had, however, ‘ broken the ice,’ 
and others were not slow in following their example; 
and for more than one hundred years after, battles 
were being continually fought between judge and 
jury, with ever-varying results. In poor Mrs Lisle’s 
case, the judge (Jeffreys) gained the day ; on William 
Penn’s trial, the jury stood firm, and triumphed ; but 
the most glorious example of their success was sliewn 
upon the trial of the seven bishops in 1688, from 
which period we may date the decline of the arbitrary 
authority which the judges had before exercised. 

The difficulty which the juries experienced some 
few hundred years ago, in making up their minds as 
to the proper verdict to be returned, seems to have 
been caused in a great measure by the manner in 
which counsel prevented by their speeches the clear 
facts of the case from being seen. ‘That this was so, 
even as early as 1560, appears from a little work, 
published in that year, called A Guide to Jurymen, 
from which we select the following quaint anecdote : 

‘At a certain trial, after the state of the cause was 
set forth in the declaration, the counsel beginning to 
speak, the foreman of the jury calls to the judge, and 
tells him he had an humble suit to his lordship. 
“Well,” says the judge, “what is it?” “My lord,” says 
he, “it is, that now the state of the cause hath ‘been 
set forth, we may proceed immediately to the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and so to give our verdict whilst 
we remember what is material, and that we may spare 
the labour of these gentlemen, the counsel on both 
sides, who, I see, are prepared to speak largely; 
for truly, my lord, if they shall fall to work as they 
use to do, our understandings will be so confounded 
by their long discourse and many niceties, as we shall 
not be able so rightly to judge thereof as now we 
shall.” This was his humble motion; but the judge, 
having formerly been a pleader, laughed at the honest 
man, and so did all the court, except some plain people 
that had so little understanding as to think there was 
some reason in it.’ 

We know not what these honest men, who could 
have had only three speeches at most to listen to, 
would have done at the present day, when no less 
than jire are inflicted upon the unfortunates who 
have to listen to them. 

In our enlightened age, although juries are still 
bothered with much speaking, bullying is all but 
unknown, and had their other grievances as nearly 
departed, they would be happy men indeed. But such, 
alas, is not the case ; for glaring defects yet remain in 
this noble institution. One of the most important of 
these is, of course, the abominable practice of starving 
juries into a verdict. Our more merciful procedure 
does allow juries a cand/e when locked up, but that is 
all. Everybody knows how difficult it is, very often, to 
get two men to agree on a subject which appears as 
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plain as possible to a third ; and how can it be ex 

that twelve reasonable beings will, after being confined 
for a few hours, be able to bring their minds uniformly 
to concur in opinion on some half-dozen naturally diffi- 
cult questions, which have been rendered a thousand- 
fold more complicated by the conflicting evidence, the 
one-sided speeches, and the summing up? In such an 
extremity, there is nothing for them to do but to trust 
to chance for the justice of their verdict ; and accord- 
ingly such is not unfrequently done. We very well 
recollect a person, on whose veracity we can rely, 
informing us that being upon the jury, not many years 
ago, in an important Nisi prius cause, he had made up 
his mind that the retiring-room would be the scene of 
a very considerable deal of difference of opinion and 
argumentation, but was much surprised at what he 
really witnessed there. ‘They waited,’ said he, ‘till 
the door was locked, and then the foreman taking up 
a poker which lay upon the hearth, said: “Well, friends, 
it’s a doubtful case; so here goes: if it falls towards 
the chimney, the plaintiff shall have it; if towards the 
window, the defendant.” The poker was held perpen- 
dicularly on the floor, fingers were removed, and as 
it fell on the hearth-stone, the plaintiff had the verdict. 

Another great grievance connected with the present 
system is, that although on a civil matter of very 
moderate importance the parties may, if they please, 
have a special jury, consisting of men who, from their 
education and position in society, are enabled to under- 
stand all the bearings of the case, and pronounce a 
verdict thereupon in a much more satisfactory manner 
than any common jury could do, yet be a criminal matter 
ever so important or intricate, involving as it fre- 
quently does the life of a fellow-creature—whose guilt 
or innocence can only be determined upon by disen- 
tangling with the utmost nicety the most conflicting 
evidence—it can only be tried by men often of very 
limited endowments. 

No one unused to the proceedings in our criminal 
courts would believe what strange exposures of the 
ignorance of jurymen now and then take place. Pri- 
soners have before now been declared guilty, and 
recommended to mercy on the ground that the jury 
weren’t quite sure that they did it! A jury at Cardigan 
found a man guilty of arson, with 1.20 damages. 
Another set of ‘ clodhoppers,’ trying a man for dike, 
and being much confused by the judge telling them 
that upon the same indictment, if not satisfied as to 
the capital crime having been committed, they could 
find the prisoner guilty of manslaughter, just as they 
could on an indictment for child-murder find a woman 
guilty of concealing the birth: after deliberating for a 
long while, found the man guilty of concealing the birth 
of the deceased ! 

Two similar instances to the above have occurred in 
our own hearing, one of a poor woman tried a few 
years ago at an assize town in South Wales, for the 
murder of her infant. The jury appeared to listen to 
the case with the utmost attention; but what was the 
general astonishment when, upon the conclusion of the 
‘summing up,’ the foreman addressed the judge with : 
* My lord, I wish to say that I am the only man on the 
jury understanding English!’ Of course, nothing could 
be done in such a case; the prisoner had been given 
into their charge, and they were bound to convict or 
acquit her. The foreman had therefore to explain the 
case to his brother-jurymen, and it is hardly necessary 
to say the woman was acquitted. 

The other, a still more ridiculous instance of jury 
ignorance, occurred not long ago on the Western Circuit. 
A man was indicted for burglary: the proofs were so 
clear against him, he having been caught in the fact, that 
it was presumed no defence would be attempted. His 
counsel, however, made a long and flaming speech, and 
protested that ie believed the man to be innocent. 
The judge told the jury that it was unnecessary for 
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him to sum up, as they could have but one opinion. 
After conferring a moment, they turned round and 
deliberately pronounced a verdict of ‘Not guilty,’ to 
the amazement of every one in court. Of course the 
prisoner was, without further question on the case, 
discharged. Meeting one of the jurymen next day, we 
politely inquired the reasons which influenced them in 
giving so curious a verdict, and met with the following 
reply: ‘ Well, sir, we be most on us P—— men, and 
though the Lunnon judge said he thought the prisoner 
were guilty, our recorder [who was the man’s counsel] 
said Ae thought he warn’t, and we like to stick up for 
our recorder !’ 

Of course, it is at all times easier to point out defects 
than to suggest remedies; but for the two grievances 
we have mentioned, the cures are so simple and 
obvious—in the one case, to take the verdict of the 
majority, as is done in Scotland, and with a very 
ingenious modification in France; in the other, to 
allow of special juries in criminal trials—that though 
the defects themselves have become venerable on 
account of their antiquity, we—with, we believe, almost 
every one who knows anything of the practical bearing 
of the subject—hope yet to see the day when such 
inconsistencies will no longer exist in this all-important 
and most noble institution. 


AN ADVENTURE ON DARTMOOR. 


Ir is not very often that a doctor gets a ticket-of-leave ; 
either he is high up on the ladder, and his sick patients 
must not be neglected, or he is low down on the ladder, 
and is afraid if he leaves his post for a day he shall be 
ousted by those above and below him, and find his two 
or three paying patients picked up, and carried off 
before his return. Any way, it is not easy to get off: 
if he has plenty to do, he waits till he has less; if he 
has nothing to do, till he has more; and sure it is that 
there is no profession the members of which are so 
‘tied by the legs’ as those of the medical. The only 

that gives a doctor furlough is sickness—his own, 
Imean. A good fit of illness sometimes saves his life, 
by cutting him off from the possibility of work—from 
that endless wear and tear of body and mind which 
strikes so deep at the roots of life and health. 

A severe attack of fever, which had for a long time 
threatened to withdraw me from the heavy struggle 
I had for some years maintained with the toil of 
life, was, by God’s mercy, abated ; the weary hours of 
convalescence were past, and the pleasant sentence, 
that an entire change of air and scene must be. resorted 
to before I again faced a single patient, had been pro- 
nounced. And so, obedient to the agreeable mandate, I 
left my home ; and after a week spent in a quiet lodging 
on the borders of the moor, found myself, though cer- 
tainly not well enough to return to my town duties, yet 
decidedly at that stage of recovery which would sanc- 
tion, and indeed called for a more active and inspirit- 

mode of life than I had as yet ventured to pursue. 

had often longed for the opportunity now offered 
to me, to search out and inspect some of the curious 
Druidical remains which abound on Dartmoor, espe- 
cially some new discoveries lately made by Mr Whitley 
of Truro. I therefore made my arrangements for a 
few days’ walking excursions, gave up my lodgings at 
Meavy, and took my course southward, designing first 
to visit the Dewerstone Rock, then crossing Cadaford 
Bridge, to inspect this newly discovered British village, 
and the other relics of the ancient Britons on Trowles- 
worthy Tor; and then to make my way right through 
the moor, partly on foot, and partly by any convey- 
ance I might be able to hire passing through Prince’s 
Town ; then to visit Great Miston, and thence to strike 
across by Sittaford Tor, see the circles, the Tolmen, 
and other aboriginal relics by Castor Rock, and so to 


It was a lovely day in August that, with spirits 
elated by the combined effects of returning health and 
the pure hill-air, which always blows over Dartmoor, 
I set off on my expedition, crossed Wigford Down, 
visited Shaugh Bridge, and before noon found myself 
seated exultant on the top of the Dewerstone Rock, 
amidst its rough granitic crags, ever green with ivy, 
and the spreading fringe moss (Trichostoma patens), 
between which cropped out tufts of heath, trees of 
mountain-ash, now bright with berries, and other wild- 
flowers, which gave life and variety to the colouring of 
that beautiful scene. 

After resting here, and partaking of the food which 
my wallet supplied, I again girded up my strength, 
went aside to visit Saddleborough ; and then crossing 
Cadaford Bridge, followed the course of the beautiful 
little river Plym to Trowlesworthy Tor. It was getting 
towards evening before I had completed my survey of 
the many interesting relics of our British forefathers 
which are found on this wild hillside; and as I stood 
among the mighty masses of unhewn granite, disposed 
in small circles, and partially hidden in the earth, which 
marked the spots which had been the homes of fami- 
lies, and pondered on their modes of life, and thought 
of the young children who had been there born and 
brought up; of the youths and maidens whose hearts 
had there beat in unison; of the parents who had laid 
their children down to sleep the sleep of death among 
those wild breezy slopes; and of the aged men and 
women who had there begun and ended their course— 
my attention became so deeply absorbed that I did not 
notice the shades of evening had begun to fall, until a 
soft drizzling rain descending on me, accompanied by a 
chilling wind, led me to rouse myself, and look about 
for a place where I might obtain shelter for the night. 

It is no pleasant thing to be surprised by night in 
a wild solitude, and when once the idea had arisen 
in my mind that such was likely to be my case, I lost 
no time in seizing my stick and wallet, and setting 
off at full trot down the slippery turf, in that which 
I took to be the direction of the farmhouse where I 
had rested on my way to the Tor, hoping that I might 
get leave to shelter there, in a barn, even, if I could 
not find better accommodation. But I was not fated 
to reach even this doubtful place of refuge. The 
district was wholly unknown to me, and I had walked 
so many times round and across the hill, that I knew 
not by which way I had approached it; so, in my 
haste, I took the wrong path, and found myself, ere- 
long, opposite an unknown hill, between which and 
myself lay a brook of some width and depth, its whole 
bank on either side of so wet and boggy a nature, that 
I could not attempt to cross it. Along its course, 
skirting towards the right hand, I, however, soon 
found myself on stony ground, but in the midst of a 
wild heath, over which lay scattered huge blocks of 
moorstone, like flocks of sheep lying asleep. Bogs 
lay all round me, marked out by the peculiar flowers 
which always occupy them, the red sundews (Drosera), 
yellow spikes of asphodel (Narthecium ossifragrum), and 
above all, acres of ground covered with the tassel-like 
down of the cotton-grass (Eriophorium angustifolium). 

I knew not which way to turn; so, being thoroughly 
wearied, I thought the best thing I could do was to 
creep into the shelter offered me by an overhanging 
mass of stone, and there to lie down and wait till the 
rising moon, in case she vouchsafed her presence, 
or, at the worst, till the early dawn should afford me 
light enough to extricate myself from my unpleasant 
position. 

I had some biscuits and a small flask of wine in my 
pocket, so that I was not obliged to go quite —- 
to bed; and after having partaken of this food, I crept 


into a snug dry corner, and soon fell asleep. 
I know not how long I had slept when I was 
disturbed by a sound which, in the puzzled state of 
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feeling one awakes in on being suddenly aroused, I 
took for the cry of the milkman at my area gate, a 
cry which had not unfrequently awaked me to a day’s 
toil. So, after vainly feeling for my bed-curtains, 
and wondering, when I put my leg, as I thought, out of 
bed, that it was still on the same level, I at last rolled 
over, started up, and perceived what was my true posi- 
tion. The rain had ceased, and the clear full moon 
was pouring floods of white light over the moor; and 
so I left the shelter which had proved so friendly to 
me, and stepped out into the moonlight. But now the 
cry I had before heard again sounded in my ears: it 
was the voice of a little child, and evidently very near 
to me, for I could plainly distinguish that the words it 
uttered were: ‘ Mother, mother, do’ee come.’ Then came 
a low mournful wail, and then again, in louder and 
agonised tones, the same words: ‘ Mother, mother, do’ee 
come.’ I shouted aloud, and in encouraging tones and 
words bade the little one tell me where she was. 
‘Here ’ticked in the mud,’ was the reply; and guided 
by the sounds, I became aware that the child must be 
very near me; and presently, by the moonlight, I saw 
a little creature, apparently not more than an infant, 
squatted on the ground within a few yards of the spot 
on which I stood, but behind a belt of such deep bog- 
water that I knew it would be no easy matter to reach 
it. Calling to the little wanderer not to move, and 
promising speedy help, I skirted the piece of water 
until I came to a place which afforded me a passage. 
With the aid of a stout walking-stick, and stepping 
very carefully from one heap of rushes and heath-roots 
to another, I at last contrived warily to approach the 
spot where the poor child was, and found that the 
voice had proceeded from a little girl not more than 
four or five years old, who had got stuck in the wet 
mud, and could not move. She had no doubt been 
tempted by the glowing tints of the asphodel and 
tassel heath, or the snowy tufts of the cotton-rush, and 
had reached that point, and then been unable to find 
her way out, had been benighted there. There, how- 
ever, she was, sunk far above her knees in mud, 
weeping and wailing with cold, hunger, and fear, and 
as yet not saved, for between her and me, near as she 
was, lay a pool so deep and deceitful-looking, that I 
was afraid to venture through it. The spot on which 
I stood was so small, and so surrounded by deep mud, 
that I could not take off my boots and stockings; but 
turning up my trousers, and firmly planting my foot 
on the most promising spot I could see, I gauged the 
mud with my stick, and found that it was not much 
more than mid-leg deep at that point; so withdrawing 
the gauge, I put my foot in its place, sinking deep 
in the coldest of fluids, and felt out a place for the 
second step in like manner; and so by degrees suc- 
ceeded, at the expense of making my clothes one mass 
of mud, in reaching the little child, tucking her up 
under my arm, leaving her shoes—if she had any—in 
the mire, and at last fairly getting her and myself to 
terra firma. 

My ‘treasure-trove’ was a pretty little slight girl, 
tidily dressed, although of course now well splashed 
from head to foot. She could give no account of her- 
self, but that her name was ‘Titty,’ that she saw 
‘pitty fowers,’ and went to pick them, and got ‘’ticked 
in the mud.’ 

A nice predicament I was in! Here, on a wild 
hillside, near midnight, covered with mud, wet, and 
leading a poor little child by the hand, whe was as 
wet, dirty, and tired as myself, and without a notion 
which way to turn, or where to seek food and shelter 
for either of us. 

As I walked along with my little wailing companion 
by my side, my thoughts recurred to all the stories of 
lost children I had ever heard, but foremost came one 
that had been told me only a day or two before, as 
having occurred in that very district; and I comforted 
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myself by the remembrance that the same merciful 
hand which had shielded that poor little wanderer from 
harm would surely guide my steps; and with thank- 
fulness to God that He had thus graciously used me as 
an instrument in saving this poor baby, I besought His 
guidance and protection for us both. The story I had 
heard was of a little girl of between three and four 
years old, who had strayed from her parents’ cottage 
amid those wild hills. When the little thing was 
first missed, which was in the evening of the same day 
she had wandered away, a diligent search was begun, 
but in vain. It was fine warm weather in July, so 
that hope was entertained that if the poor babe had 
lost herself among the hills, she would not suffer 
materially, and would be found in the morning; but 
morning came, and with it a renewed and extended 
search, but still in vain—the child could not be found, 
nor was there the least trace of her to be seen, and 
deep and agonising were the fears of the poor parents. 
Had she sunk in a bog? Had gipsies stolen her? 
Did she lie dead in some wild waste, murdered, or 
starved, or killed by some dire accident? A second 
night and a second day passed in anguish and suspense. 
It was on Tuesday morning the child had last been 
seen, and now it was Friday, and all efforts to find her 
had proved vain. The whole neighbourhood for miles 
round had been roused, and bands of men and women 
had sought together or separately in every direction 
they could think of, without gaining the least clue. 
But now a new idea occurred to some of them: all 
the sheep-dogs of the district were gathered together, 
and taken out to seek the poor lost lamb: and they 
found her. She lay, without her clothes, under a 
stack, not more than a mile and a half from her home, 
alive, and no otherwise injured than by the exhaustion 
of three days’ exposure and starvation; and was brought 
home to her mother. The poor baby’s own account, 
when she was sufficiently recruited to give it, was, that 
she had wandered on the hill, and could not find her 
way home; that when night came, she took off her 
clothes, folded them up, and put them under a bush 
—where indeed next day they were found as she 
described—and then lay down to sleep, going to bed 
in that wild waste. She said that she could not put 
on her clothes again, so she had run about or lain still 
without them; no doubt the consciousness that they 
were there thus acting as a charm to chain her to the 
one spot, until exhaustion prevented her from moving. 
She said she had ‘screeched and screeched till she 
could not screech any more;’ that she had heard the 
dogs, but was afraid to speak lest they should hurt 
her. By the evening of the day she was found she 
was almost as well as ever, and able to run about.* 

This story, which I had so lately heard, weighed 
much on my mind; for in a district so wild that a 
child could lie undiscovered within a mile and a half 
of her home, whilst all the neighbours were in search 
of her, what chance had I, a stranger to the place, of 
finding my way, or of making out to whom my poor 
little companion belonged ? 

But amidst these troubled thoughts there was one 
most pleasant one—I had surely saved a life. The 
little creature, sentient, hopeful, immortal, who crept 
along by my side, or whose warm breath touched my 
cheek as she nestled in my arms, and slept whilst I 
bore her onward, was no doubt most dear to some one. 
Probably there was some home where terror, on her 
account, caused wakeful eyes and pining hearts, and 
Z should have the joy of bestowing their child to 
them ; and so, inspirited by these thoughts, I pressed 
onward, and, to my great rejoicing, discovered a cart- 
track, which I judged to lead to some mine. Follow- 
ing this for a time, I at length descried a steady 


* This circumstance occurred as narrated, in July 1852, near 
the village of Buckland-on-the-Moor. 
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light, which I believed to come from a cottage, and 
strengthened by the hope, I made my way towards it, 
and found that a decent-looking hut, built of blocks 
of moorstone, was before me, and through its window 
shone the light of a cheerful fire. I knocked at the 
door, but obtained no answer. I knocked again, but 
though I heard sounds from within, I still received no 
answer. ‘Then I called, and represented my case and 
that of my poor little companion, whose voice was 
now joined with mine in begging mammy to ‘ope a 
door” A woman’s heart was within, for as soon as 
the child was mentioned, the door was unbarred. We 
were admitted into the room. Little Kitty seemed 
bewildered by the light, and by not finding her mother, 
as the poor baby had seemed to expect, and the woman 
who had opened the door took her from me, and 
exclaiming: ‘Bless the poor little maid, her’s in a 
purty pickle sure enough,’ led her to the fire, by which 
stood a table with bread and other food on it, looking 
much as if some one had hastily left it. The house 
consisted of one long low room, open to the rafters, 
and a little lean-to which opened from it, and seemed 
a sort of wash-house. Two beds occupied one end, in 
one of which lay some one, but whether it was a male 
or female I could not tell, as the whole person, head 
and all, was covered with the bed-clothes. 

“Tis my son, sir,’ said the woman: ‘he’s sick.’ 

*I am a doctor,’ said I: ‘can I prescribe for him?’ 

*There’s no need,’ said she hastily, seeing me turn 
towards the bed. ‘He’s fast asleep now, and ’tis only 
a bit of a cold.’ 

Taking it for granted that there was not much the 
matter, I now thankfully accepted some of the food 
she offered me, of which she had already given some 
to the child, and taking off my wet boots and stock- 
ings, I set them before the fire to dry. The good 
woman, having first poured some warm water into a 
pan, now took poor little Kitty, and gave her a good 
washing; then laid her in her own bed, and at my 
request removed a bundle of clean straw into the 
little offset from the room for me, as I preferred 
being alone to occupying a place in the overheated 
kitchen. 

As I talked to the woman, and tried to find out 
from her whence it was likely my little companion 
had strayed, I heard a slight movement amongst the 
bed-clothes of the sick man, and glancing that way, 
I saw a round bullet-head, with scarcely a sprig of 
hair on it, rise up, followed by the upper part of a 
body, strange to say, fully clothed in day-garments, 
but of what hue or kind I could not discover. I took 
no notice; and after he had gazed at me long enough 
to satisfy him, the owner of the head lay down again, 
and all was still. 

Preparatory to ensconcing myself in my corner, I 
took off my coat, and hung it by the fire to dry, and 
at my hostess’s suggestion, after I had retired, I rolled 
myself in an old patchwork quilt which she brought 
me, and gave her my trousers, vest, and shirt to get 
dried, she promising to brush them and bring them 
to me in the morning. I took the precaution, how- 
ever, of taking out my purse, and some letters that 
were in my pockets, before I gave them to her, for 
I did not quite like the mystery of the sick man, and 
thought it more discreet so to do. 

Weary as I was, I could not sleep. I lay listening to 
the dash of a mountain-stream which ran by the hut, 
and considering what I should do in case I was unable 
to discover the home of the poor child ; for my hostess 
—to whom I had proposed that she should remain 
there until I could find out to whom she belonged, 
promising to pay her for her trouble and expense—had 
declined the charge, saying that she must leave the 
house next day to go a journey; so that there would 
be. no one to take care of the child. I was also not 
quite at ease about the pretended sleeper, and busied 


myself by forming plans for defending myself should 
I be attacked. How many thoughts we waste! how 
much care and anxiety we expend in forming plans to 
meet emergencies which never occur! So it was with 
me this night. Nothing happened, and I fell asleep, 
and slept quietly until broad daylight awoke me. On 
awaking, I saw by the height of the sun that it must 
be getting late; and as I heard no sound in the outer 
apartment, I thought I might venture to roll myself up 
in my quilt, and make an irruption into the room of 
the sleepers for my clothes. Gently opening the door, 
I peeped round the corner, and saw that the good 
lady and my little charge lay fast asleep; so stepping 
lightly towards the fireplace, I hastily gathered up 
the garments which hung there—just able to discern 
them by the glimmer of light which shone through the 
shutters, and slipped back to my shed, intending to rub 
off the dirt, and thus dress. Imagine my wrath and 
dismay when I found that, instead of my good shooting- 
jacket and brown duck-trousers—I had nothing but 
a full suit of the Dartmoor prison-garments, yellow on 
one side of the body, and brown on the other! Inspired 
by rage and indignation, I rolled myself again in my 
quilt, and sallied forth to the sleeping dame, shouting 
as I went for redress. ‘ Where is my coat? What have 
you done with my trousers and all my clothes?’ I said 
as I shook her sternly by the shoulder; but I shook 
and screamed in vain. She was like the sleeping 
beauty of eastern tale, and could not be awakened. At 
last, however, my behaviour roused her, and she sat 
bolt upright in bed, and after a time her understanding 
grasped the truth. ‘The villain! the rascal!’ she 
exclaimed: ‘that’s how he serves me; that’s what I 
get for my kindness! taking of un in, and feeding of un, 
and letting un creep into my son’s bed when you comed 
—and then telling lies for un! That’s how the dirty 
varmint sars me. Why, sir, he comed to my door two 
hours after nightfall, and a lifted up the latch, and in 
a walks as easy as if he’d a knowed me all my days; 
and then he says: “ You do see where I do come from. 
Well, ’tw’d be a pity if I was took’t, wid ?—widn’t? 
’Twould be a pity, caus for why: before J was laid 
hold on, I’d knock you down and kill you!” and he 
up wi his fist jist as thof he were a gwain to do it. 
“Now you mind me!” a says: “if you’ll find me 
quarters for two or three days till the search is gone 
over, Ill gie thee these shiners ;” and he shewed me a 
heap of money : “but if you let on a word about me to 
anybody, I’ll kill you, and flay you alive afterwards ; 
so now you can choose,” he says. SaysI: “I don’t want 
todoe no hurt. I’d sooner ye did get off than not; 
for I do often think must be a hard lite ye do lead up 
there to the prison; so you can eat and drink what 
I’ve a got; and if anybody do come, you can get into 
bed, and I'll say ’tis my sick son.” 

‘And so you helped him to my clothes to get off in!’ 
I said, half inclined to laugh at the ludicrous scene in 
which I was an actor. 

‘No, sir, that I did not. I hung up your clothes to 
dry, and didn’t know but what they was there to this 
minute. That rogue he’ve a took’t um sure enough, 
and I thought he were sound asleep all the time!’ 

That the woman spoke truth, was evident. So 
rejoicing that I had at all events saved my purse, I put 
on the hateful suit of the felon; and after partaking 
of the comfortable breakfast my hostess prepared 
for little Kitty and me, and remunerating her for her 
trouble, I again sallied forth, much annoyed at the 
strange position in which I found myself, yet half 
amused at the absurdity of it, and laughing in my 
mind at what my friends and patients would think if 
they had a glimpse of me walking over the moor, 
dressed in a convicted felon’s garb, and leading a little 
bareheaded and barefooted child, of four years old, by 
the hand. Such a way of enjoying a holiday! 

However, there was no help for it ; I was in the mess, 
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and now I must do my best to get out of it. So onward 
I went across the hills, in the direction of the village 
in which my hostess of the past night had told me I 
was most likely to meet with an owner for little Kitty. 
It was a glorious morning, and the scenery so wild and 
so very grand, that I longed to make some sketches ; 
but situated as I was, this was not to be thought of. 
Following the moor-road on which we had entered for 
about a mile across wild hills, over which lay scattered 
huge masses of granite, we made our way through a 
wilderness of heath and gorse, interspersed with exten- 
sive bogs, until at last we struck a parish road. Along 
the course of this road lay some cottages, one of 
which I entered, with the view of making inquiries 
about the owner of the child, but found it empty, and 
proceeded to the next, where were only some little 
children, who ran away at my approach. The third 
I tried was in the same case; ail the doors were wide 
open, but the inhabitants were absent. Concluding 
that the people were gone to their work, I pursued my 
way towards a village I observed a little way before 
me. Here the matter was cleared up. Groups of 
people stood here and there in eager talk; some 
news of deep import had evidently reached the 
colony : 


Old men and beldams in the street 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously— 
They shake their heads ; 
And whisper one another in the ear, 
And he that speaks does gripe the hearer’s wrist ; 
Whilst he that hears makes frightful action 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, and rolling eyes. 


It was evident that some great excitement prevailed. 
So eager were all in their talk, that—as I suddenly 
turned a corner into the main street where the people 
were assembled—none noticed me, and I had time 
to observe one principal group, which attracted my 
attention. <A pretty, very young widow stood with 
pale and anxious face, and weeping bitterly, by the 
side of an old man with long white locks; he was 
blind, but his face, which was turned towards me, 
expressed dismay and horror. ‘Two police-officers 
were near, and were talking earnestly together, whilst 


|| several men and women stood round, all expressing by 


their gestures some strong feeling or other. It was 
but for a moment I had watched this group, when 
suddenly little Kitty broke from me, and screaming 
‘Mother! mother!’ sprang towards the young widow, 
who turned quickly round, saw the child, and with a 
cry of joy received her into her outstretched arms. 
The scene was most interesting, and I stepped forward 
with a joyful feeling to greet the mother, and tell her 
the tale of her little one’s deliverance, when, in an 
instant, the two policemen fell on me, seized me, ‘ neck 
and crop,’ as if I had been some fierce beast, collared 
me, and, in spite of remonstrance, thrust manacles on 
my hands; and then, amidst the jeers and shouts 
of the juveniles, the execrations of the men, and 
reviling of the women, I was marched off towards 
the village inn, where a conveyance to take me, as 
they said, ‘back to my cell,’ was to be procured. 
On my way, the policemen told me that I was not 
only charged with evading my sentence by running 
away, but also with child-stealing, and gave me to 
understand that ‘the gentleman whose purse and 
papers I had last night stolen’ had given notice at 
the Ivy Bridge station of my whereabouts, and that 
they were on the way to Dame Foreman’s cottage 
to apprehend me when I had presented myself, and 
saved them the trouble. It was in vain I assured 
them that J was the gentleman robbed, and their 
informant the escaped convict; equally in vain that 
I told them the history of my finding the child. ‘No 
doubt,’ they said jeeringly ; ‘those fine clothes and that 
cropped head looked like it. All escaped convicts, and 


other malefactors when apprehended, trumped up some 
story to get off, and they were not going to let me 
escape for any such nonsense.’ I then gave my name, 
and demanded to be taken before the next magistrate, 
saying that if they did not do so, I would proceed 
against them the moment I was released. Whether it 
was that they saw reason from my words and manner 
to doubt whether I really was the malefactor I 
appeared, I cannot tell, but on this strong remonstrance 
they agreed that I should be taken to the squire’s and 
examined before they proceeded further. In this 
resolution they were strengthened by the arrival of my 
little Kitty and her grateful young mother, who having 
heard her little one’s account of the matter, came to 
thank me for my kindness to the poor baby. I think, 
indeed, that Kitty’s warm demonstrations of affection 
did more to convince the men of office that I was not 
the culprit they had conceived me to be, than all my 
own assertions and dissentient remonstrances put 
together. 

Matters had now begun to improve. My guardians 
assumed a more civil tone; and the people of the house, 
who had heard my story, cheered me by the assurance 
that ‘the squire’ was a ‘’cute man,’ and just, and that 
he’d soon see how matters stood; and in compliance 
with my request I was at once marched up to the hall, 
followed by the beadle and half the parish; and within 
half an hour from my entering the village, I stood in 
the little justice-room of the squire, waiting until he 
should be at leisure to examine me. It will well be 
believed that my appearance was not of the most pre- 
possessing character. I was thin and gaunt from the 
effects of illness, weary and languid from the effects of 
the fatigue I had gone through in the last twenty- 
four hours. My hair had all been cut off during 


my fever, which gave me tle true convict look; I wore | 
the prison garb, and had neither shoes nor stockings; — 


moreover, I was dirty and grim-looking enough to 
represent any amount of scoundrelship you please. 
Such was my appearance, when a well-dressed, rather 
leanish man of middle age, followed by a livery-servant 
bearing writing materials, entered the room. He 
walked towards the table with a manner of judi- 
cial severity, took his seat, and without more than 
a cursory glance at me, received the policemen’s 
information of the nature of the business, which was 
given in few words. He then looked up at me, his 
eye wandered over my person, then fixed on my 
countenance, whilst a strange flickering smile rose on 
his lip. Then he looked more earnestly, jumped up 
from his chair with a hearty laugh and outstretched 
hand, exclaiming: ‘Dr Brightman! How d’ye do, my 
good fellow? Why, doctor, who would ever have 
thought to see you in such a pickle! You, the very 
“ape of form,” in a runaway convict’s garb! Come, 
sit down my friend; you must dine with me to-day, and 
we'll soon trim you up a little. I'll be answerable for 
your runaway, my good fellows,’ said he to the police. 
*He’s no convict, but my good friend Dr Brightman, 
of ——, who helped me out of death’s clutches last 
year; and glad am I to help Aim out of yours now,’ 
added he with a good-humoured laugh. 

‘Come, my friends,’ I said, ‘you have behaved 
civilly, and done no more than your duty; so here’s 
a little recompense for you out of the purse of the 
gentleman whom I robbed;’ .and I gave them a 
sovereign, which sent them away in sufficiently good- 
humour with me, though vowing vengeance on the 
traitorous vagabond who had put them on such a false 
scent. 

‘But now come, doctor,’ said my friend, ‘come to 
my dressing-room, and let me fit you out a little 
before I present you to Lady Boughton and my 
daughters. But how came you not to recognise me?’ 

‘Why, Sir John,’ I replied, ‘circumstances have 
changed your appearance as much as my own! 
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Remember, the last time I saw you, you were a pale 
sick man, in night-cap and dressing-gown, just clear- 
ing out of the small-pox; it was no wonder that I did 
not know you; and they called you “the squire,” so 
that did not help me.’ 


‘Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ said my 
dear little wife, as I finished reading the above to her. 
*You know, Edward, if that vagabond convict had not 
played you such tricks, you would not have been 
brought before my father, and then we should never 
have met.’ 

‘True, my darling,’ I replied; ‘and had it not been 
for my “ treasure-trove,” I know not where we should 
have found such a nurse for baby as her grateful 
mother proves, or such a sprightly playfellow for her 
as my poor little foundling.’ 

And so it was. On the memorable day of my 

before Sir John, I was introduced to her 
who now sits by my side, the best and dearest of 
wives; and on the death of the old blind man, who I 
found was the father of the pretty young widow, and 
Kitty’s grandfather, as we happened to want a nurse, 
we took both mother and child into our house, where 
they have lived ever since, and proved the best of 
inmates; so that, in the end, I have had little cause to 
regret my Adventure on Dartmoor. 


THE POETRY OF FIELD-SPORTS. 


AtrHouGu it is now months since the sabbath of the 
animal creation ended, and deadly echoes began to 
break the silence of the moors and the green fields, 
it is ‘seasonable’ to say a little on the bright side of 
the sporting question ; to present its poetical aspect 
to our readers’ eyes, and reconcile, if we can, solitary 
ladies and Wordsworthian young gentlemen to the 


manly and natural diversions of the gun and the chase. 
Pretty as the legend of Hart-leap Well is, we think its 
closing moral and general aim lack that poetry of 
truth on which Wordsworth chiefly prided himself. 
The sportsman no more 


Blends his pleasure or his pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives, 


than the poet did his enjoyment of good mutton with 
the revolting idea of the shambles in which it was 
slain. It is not in the killing of the creatures the 
pleasure consists, save in as far as the pride of skill— 
which is merciful—may be concerned. It is in that 
closer communion with nature; that primitive simpli- 
city ; that sympathy with those noble beasts which, like 
man, were created ‘sporting animals,’ the true and 
better part of the pleasure is found. We speak, of 
course, generally: field-sports, like every other amuse- 
ment, may be debased by some, as they may be exalted 
by others. 

But to the poetry of the matter. We will begin with 
grouse-shooting on the moors. Here, at least, with- 
drawing from the stir of civilisation, and from all the 
calling, discordant voices of the world, man is alone 
with nature. A wide bleak waste, silent, saving the 
sound of the 


Feeble and earth-loving wind, 
That creeps along the bells of the crisp heather 
Bare... . without house or track, and destitute 
Of obvious shelter as a shipless sea, 


is the scene of the first autumnal sport. We felt as if 
gazing on some glorious old picture, which a keen 
sportsman, and a man of great taste for the picturesque, 
was the other day describing to us a storm to which 
he had been exposed on the moors. 

The moor he had taken was on a mountain summit, 
called the Mons Top, in Yorkshire. He and his son 
started for their sport at about eleven o’clock in the 


day. A waste—rich and glittering, however, with 
balmy heather—spread before them; the sweet morn- 
ing air rang with the music of the dogs’ voices ; there 
was a heavy gloom upon the sky, hiding, like a rich 
mantle, the sun. They separated, and took each a 
different direction, accompanied by the keepers ; they 
had good sport, and met again at two o'clock, in a sort 
of shealing built for the purpose, where a good dinner 
refreshed them, and enabled them to shoot till late in 
the day. It was twilight when they rejoined each 
other to return homewards, and they were then far 
from the shelter they had found at mid-day. The 
‘feeble earth-loving wind’ died away in faint sultry 
gasps, and there was the stillness of a great calm over 
the waste. Then came the low muttering sound ofa 
few heavy drops; black clouds, thick as the murkiest 
night, put out the remains of daylight, and the thunder- 
storm broke on them in all its wrath. Each flash of 
lightning was followed instantaneously by a roar of 
sound and by a rush of heavy hailstones. There was a 
pile of stones near, and beside it the sportsmen, lying 
flat on the drenched earth, found refuge. Their terri- 
fied dogs crouched by them, howling fearfully, and 
thus they saw the moor in one of its most terrible and 
pitiless aspects. Wet to the skin, and weary with 
their pleasant toil, they reached their lodge, to find 
what the mawkishness of everyday-life seldom allows, 
the full enjoyment of shelter and repose. 


Our stomachs 
Will make what’s homely savoury ; weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 


But if the moors are full of the beauty of desolation, 
how rife with the loveliness of life are the haunts of the 
partridge and the pheasant! 


The lofty woods, the forests wide and long 
Adorned with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome with their choir the summer’s queen. 


Few countries possess the rich silvan beauty of 
England; at this season, especially, one feels the full 
truth of the word ‘smiling,’ as applied to the rich 
meadows and sunny stubble-lands through which the | 
sportsman wends his way. Prose though it be, we | 
think the following little description of Izaak Walton’ 3 
deserves a place in our Poetry of Field-sports :— 

‘Turn out of the way a little, good scholar, towards 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we’ll sit and 
sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the 
teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the) 
lovely flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 
Look! under that broad beech-tree I sat down when 
I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the | 
adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly contention 
with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow | 
tree near to the brow of that primrose hill; there 1) 

sat viewing the silver streams glide silently towards 
their centre, the tempestuous sea.’ 

Shooting has had its acted poetry, its tragedy and 
comedy. It can bring before us the picture of the 
hero of the Pickwick Club shutting his eyes and firing 
desperately into the midst of a covey of birds; or the 
deep pathos of that recent tragedy in which the beloved 
wife, concealed by the fatal leaves, fell by her husband’s 
shot. We cannot leave this sad view of the subject | 
without telling a little story, enough to be | 
above the prosaic. | 

There was a little child, the only son of his mother, || 
and she a widow, who gave the warm, infantine love, 
sometimes seen in such little ones, to a merry, high- 
spirited young sportsman that frequently passed with 
dog and gun the cottage-gate of his young mother. 
He was a fair, lovely boy, with pretty caressing ways, 
and had so won on the tenderness of the young man, 
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_ he always paused to speak to him, and to return 

his caresses. The acquaintance with the child led to 
one with the mother, and that ended in her betrothal 
to the sportsman. They loved each other sincerely ; 
and the wedding-day was fixed. One morning (just 
a month before that appointed time), the young man 
was passing the cottage early, when a little voice call- 
ing his dog, which shared his affection for the child, 


|| stayed his steps. He paused to lift up and kiss the 
|| chubby child. 
|| little 


‘May Edwin go shoot too?’ asked the 
one. ‘Not yet: when Edwin is bigger,’ was the 
|| reply. ‘Go in now, darling.’ And whistling to his dog, 
|| the sportsman walked away. The boy looked earnestly 
after him. What thoughts passed through his little 
brain no one may say, but just when his friend was out 
of sight, he toddled after him, calling on him to stop. 
Only a stranger cow-boy, who happened to be passing, 
| saw or heard him, and fe took no notice, but passed 
| on in dull indifference. 
There was a spot of great beauty in the neighbour- 
| hood—a tree-enclosed, fern-covered hollow, where a 
| brooklet trickled in silvery music over a rocky, pebbly 
| bottom. Hither the baby found his way, and had 
| probably intended to paddle in the water, for one small 
| red shoe was found close to the margin, but the whir 
| of a roused covey caused him to turn round. The next 
| minute there was the report of a gun: a shrill cry— 
only one—and then the dog with a howl burst through 
| the thicket, followed by his master. What a scene 
| was there for the September sun to look upon! The 
infant boy lay on his back, his long fair curls dabbled 
in blood. He was dead. Hours afterwards, the howling 
of the dog brought aid to the slayer, who was found 
| insensible beside the slain, and restored him to a life of 
| mise’ We need scarcely say, that all unweeting as 
had been his deed, the mother could not meet as she 
had met the destroyer of her child. Their paths ever 
after lay apart, and were alike sorrowful beyond all 
mere earthly comfort. 


Say, what remains when hope is fied? 
She answered: Endless weeping. 


It is to be hoped, however, that like the mother of 


Egremont, she found at last 


A patience to her grief, 


for, like her, she reared a memorial to her son, which 
| referred to a hope that fadeth not. In the lonely fern- 


a wooden cross with these words carved on it—‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


| dingle where the accident happened, stands even now 
| 


The keen sportsman neyer again took gun in hand, 
| nor could, even in old age, hear the report of one with- 
out shuddering. 

But it is over the chase especially that the poets, 
from the days of Robin Hood, have thrown the glamour 


of their spells. Of him, some of our earliest ballads 
sing, and succeeding ages have conspired to lend the 
charm of verse to the free, gleeful sports of Sherwood. 
The roughness of the earlier ditties may be well con- 


|| trasted by one of the last century : 


The portals of the east divide ; 

The orient dawn is just descried 
Mild and gray ; 

The starry fires elude the sight ; 

The shadows fly before the light 
Far away. 


Now, hark! the woodland haunt is found, 
For now the merry bugles sound % 
Their silvan lay. 
As each sweet measure floats along, 
Sweet echo wakes her mimic song 
Far away. 
The stag, now roused, right onward 2? 
O’er hill and dale, o’er moor and meads 
He’s fain to stray ; 


His steps the dashing 

Far away. 
All day, untired, his route we trace, 
Exulting in the joyous chase 

Of such a day! 
At length, at mild eve’s twilight gleam, 
He's taken in the valley stream 

Far away. 


This is pretty ; the burden of ‘ Far away’ has a sound 
of the distant ‘horn and the faint echo, but it lacks 
the spirit of Shakspeare’s 


What shall he have that killed the deer? &c. 


and of some of the older sporting songs. There is a 
pretty one by Henry Neele, with a burden of— 


To the forest, my merry men all, 


supposed to have been sung by the Red King before 
his last fatal hunt—one of the most poetical events, 
perhaps, which are attached to the records of the chase ; 
but we cannot at this moment recall it. 

Scott’s ‘Chase,’ in the Lady of the Lake, is, like the 
legend of Rufus, too well known to need repetition 
here ; but there is one passage in it which contrasts so 
charmingly with Shakspeare’s ‘weeping stag,’ that we 
must beg our readers to peruse once more that which 
has probably often charmed them, in apposition with 
the great master’s picture. 


The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste ; 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky, 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared ; 
And stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam Var. 


Thus much, gallantly sung too, of the beginning of 
the chase ; now for its sequel, by a still sweeter min- 
strel. The banished Duke, a man of a contemplative 
and dreamy nature, speaks : 


His flight the shouting peasants view, 
hounds pursue 


Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools— 
Being native burghers of this desert city— 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gored. 

1st Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears that you more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banished you. 
To-day, my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood; 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and thebig round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus, the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 


Shakspeare and Scott were both keen sportsmen. 
Their vigorous and manly intellects and ‘country 
breeding’ caused them to delight in silvan sports, 


though they could bestow the tenderest touches of 
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ty upon the ‘poor dappled fools’ which they pursued. 
‘e owe the plays of our Immortal to the slaying of 
Justice Shallow’s dappled deer, and a fine poem to 
Scott’s love of the chase. Our readers may remember, 
that when Sir Walter’s little son was asked ‘why 
people called his father a trouveur,’ he innocently replied : 
* Because papa always finds the hare first.’ His Waken, 
Lords and Ladies gay, will close this brief notice of the | the 
chase with its most appropriate moral : 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With horse, and hawk, and hunting-spear ! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling ; 
Merrily, merrily mingle they ; 

Waken, lords and ladies gay! 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can shew you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size. 

We can shew the marks he made 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him bronght to bay; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 


Calls them to ghastly halls of gray renown, 
With d, the fox’s fur 
Depending decent from the roof; and spread 
Round the drear walls, with antic figures fierce, 
The stag’s large front. 
We have several pretty songs on this national sport : 
we subjoin one of the prettiest, begging our readers, as | 
they glance over it, to call up before their minds’ eye | 
ae: scene all must have often witnessed, of the hunt — 
in full career—the scarlet jackets mounted on such | 
steeds as only England boasts, and with fox-hounds | 
such as Duke Theseus might have rejoiced in; and he | 
will sing them to a mental music. 


Hark! the hollow woods resounding, 
Echo to the hunter’s ery ; 

Hark ! how all the vales surrounding 
To his cheering voice reply. 


Now so swift o’er hills aspiring, 
He pursues the gay delight, 
Distant woods and vales retiring 

Seem to vanish from his sight. 


Flying still, and still pursuing, 
See the fox, the hounds, the men; 

Cunning cannot save from ruin, 
Far from refuge, wood, and den. 

Now they kill him, homeward hie them 
To a jovial night's repast ; 

Thus no sorrow e’er comes nigh them, 
Health continues to the last. 

Hark! the hollow woods resounding, 
Echo to the hunter's cry; 

Hark! how all the vales surrounding 
To his cheering voice reply. 


There is, however, less of the poetical element in fox- i 
hunting than in the other sports of the field; and this || 
may be accounted for by the want of sympathy with | 
the pursued. Pity is not roused, as for the innocent, || 
gentle stag, or for the feathered mothers of the wood. i| 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee 
Run a course as well as we. 

Time, stern huntsman, who can balk 
Stanch as hound and fieet as hawk ? 


Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 


We should leave our subject incomplete if we omitted 
to give its poetical due to the peculiarly national sport 
of fox-hunting. 

‘Reynard the Fox,’ the hero of the fine satirical 
fable of the middle ages—to which the figures in the 
German part of the Great Exhibition must have fami- 
liarised even the ordinary reader—has been for centuries 
at feud with our nation; and even Thomson, who 
abhorred the chase as much as the melancholy Jaques 
did, gives a faint approval of the hunt. 


Give, ye Britons, then, 
Your sportive fury pitiless, to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold ; 
Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearthed, 
Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 
Throw the broad ditch behind you; o’er the hedge 
High bound, resistless ; nor the deep morass 
Refuse, but through the shaking wilderness 
Pick your nice way ; into the perilous flood 
Bear fearless, of the raging instinct full ; 
And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 
Your triumph sound sonorous, running round 
From rock to rock, in circling echoes tost. 
Then scale the mountains to their woody tops ; 
Rush down the dangerous steep ; and o’er the lawn, 
In fancy swallowing up the space. between, 
Pour all your speed into the rapid game. 
For happy he who tops the wheeling chase ; 
Has every maze evolved, and every guile 
Disclosed ; who knows the merits of the pack : 
Who saw the villain seized and dying hard, 
Without complaint, though by a hundred mouths 
Relentless torn. O glorious he, beyond 
His daring peers, when the retreating horn 


We look on the hunt as rather a justice than a joy, | 
and the prosaic at once intrudes on the imagination. | 
The gallant hounds which share with man the glee | 
and glory of the chase, and which, by their very 
creation and endowments, set nature’s great fiat on | 
the humanity, in its full sense, of the sport, are not || 
without their tribute from the poet. Listen to our || 
Shakspeare’s noble music : | 


Theseus. Since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley—go— 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confusion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hippolita. 1 was with Hercules and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry; I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Theseus. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning-dew, 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Scott speaks thus gy his dogs to Marriott, in | ff 
one of his Introductions to Marmion : 
Remember’st thou my greyhounds true ? 


O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From slip or leash there never sprang 


More fleet of foot, or sure of fang. 
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‘What music,’ says that prose-poet, Izankk Walton— 
|| ‘what music doth a pack of dogs make to any man, 
|| whose heart and ears are so happy as to be set to the 
tune of such instruments! For my hounds, I know 
the language of them, and they know the language and 
meaning of one another, as perfectly as we know the 
voices of those with whom we discourse daily.’ 


the weary hounds in ‘ the Chase,’ the 


Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 
| 


| when the hunter’s horn recalled them. 


Then through the del! his horn resounds 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 
Back limped with slow and crippled pacc 
The sulky leaders of the chase ; 

| Close to their master’s side they pressed, 
\| With drooping tail and humbled crest. 


| We might find ‘much more to say anent this 
| Falstaff,” did space and time permit; but we must 
|| leave our readers to add such leaves as may be 
|| wanting to the laurel chaplet of the chase, and con- 
|| elude with Milton’s charming invocation to its pre- 
|| siding genius : 


And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirra, admit me of thy crew. 
* * * 


| 

| 

| To hear the lark begin his flight, 

| And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled morn doth rise ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 


THE MAGICIAN OF THE CLYDE. 


| In sailing down the Clyde from Glasgow, the scenery, 
| for more than a score of miles, has nothing very 
| remarkable; and as the voyage, even by a steamer, is 
| long, this mode of travelling is usually avoided by the 
more energetic, who flash down to Greenock by rail, 
|| and then launch themselves on the bosom of the mag- 
_ nificent river. The more’s the pity; for the tameness 
| of the water-passage is at length closed abruptly by 
| the majestic rock and fortress of Dumbarton, and pre- 
| sently there breaks upon the view a picture unequalled 
|| in Scotland—perhaps in the world. The Clyde here 
| ceases to be a river, whatever the map-makers may 
|| say, and becomes an estuary. Your cheek glows with 
|| the breath of the Atlantic, and your eye dazzies as it 
| takes in, in one proud sweep, every feature that enters 
| into the composition whether of the beautiful or the 
sublime. The highlands and the lowlands contribute 
each their peculiar quota to this remarkable picture, 
for here is the debatable region between them. On 
the southern shore are the lowlands of Renfrew- 
shire, with their maritime towns, stretched like forti- 
fications along the water’s edge, and their volcano- 
smokes, that speak of greater works than those of the 
old Cyclops. Here, too, are yast square-ri 
vessels, arriving from or departing to the ends of the 
earth; some have sails of canvas, some of steam; 
some are lying motionless at anchor, with boats 
voyaging between them and the shore, impelled by the 
stern simultaneous stroke of the oars that proves the 
rowers to be accustomed sea-dogs. On the north are 
the highlands of Argyleshire, dominated by a congeries 
of grotesquely irregular mountains, popularly known 
as the Duke of Argyle’s Bowling-green. More to the 
right may be seen on a clear day the bald head of 
Ben Lomond, towering over the unseen Queen of the 
Lakes, sleeping at his foot. On the shores of the river 


We must not omit the picturesque description of 


in this direction is a populous village with an almost 
unbroken line of white villas extending up the Gare- 
loch, a sheet of always tranquil water, which partly 
encloses the beautiful peninsula of Roseneath. Beyond 
Roseneath, descending the river, are white villages, and 
miles of white villas, in endless succession, but no 
indications of the trade and bustle of the lowland side. 

One of the towns on this lowland side has grown 
within our own recollection into one of the great 
seaports of the empire. In our early days, it was a 
little, primitive, huddled-up, ugly, dirty old town: old 
in years, but not in recollections; senile without 
being veherable, a town without history and without 
traditions, and containing a small population, with a 
plentiful scarcity of grandfathers. Its progress, not- 
withstanding, from littleness to greatness, is nothing 
wonderful. Niched originally in an angle of the river 
where a great maritime port must at one time or other 
exist, it shared of necessity in the fortunes of the 
Clyde. The house of a feudal proprietor chanced to be 
built near the spot; and straightway there gathered 
on the sea-shore, within view of its protecting walls, a 
small population of subservient fishermen and cultiva- 
tors, whose views extended as time flowed on, each 
generation standing, as it were, on the grave-mounds 
of the last, and looking higher into the heavens, and 
wider over the earth. 

But there was something different from this common 
destiny in the fortunes of the little old town. It not 
only rose with the rise of its time, but contained within 
its bosom a leaven peculiar to itself. In the fulness of 
time it gave birth to a Magician, whose mission it was 
to revolutionise, not only the Clyde, but the whole 
world: for here, on the 19th of January 1736, was born 
James Watt. Before the time of this man, steam was 
well known; and many supposed that if we could only 
get fairly hold of it, and render it subservient to our 
purposes, it would turn out to be the grand arcanum 
which science had been blindly groping after from the 
beginning. The feat of Watt—who was no discoverer, 
but a most ingenious inventor—was to throw an iron 
chain over this monster, to subdue him to the service 
of mankind, to compel him to work methodically and 
economically, and thus to place at the command of 
human industry a Power more prodigious than the 
wildest fables of the ancients ever imagined. We shall 
see presently what the result of this was as regards 
the town and the river; and we shall marvel not a 
little at the unconsciousness of the Magician himself of 
the extent to which the force of his own invention was 
destined to be carried. 

An elegant quarto volume has just been printed for 
the Watt Club, by its late perpetual president, Mr 
George Williamson, which gives a very full and inter- 
esting account of the advent of Watt, and the develop- 
ment of his genius under the influence of lineage, early 
life, and education.* Something too much, perhaps, is 
said of the first of these; the biographer seeking very 
industriously to bolster up the character of the great 
mechanician by means of some small adjuncts of family 
respectability. In the case of a meaner man, such 
matters might tell a little; but Watt is well able to 
stand alone. It is worthy of note, notwithstanding, 


gged | that both his father and grandfather made mathematics 


to a certain extent a profession; and that thus the 
favourite study of the great James, may be considered 
hereditary. His grandfather, Thomas Watt, after 
his father was killed in one of Montrose’s battles in 
Aberdeenshire, settled in a poor little sea-faring village, 
now a suburb of Greenock, called Crawfordsdyke. Here 
he taught navigation; got into trouble as one of the 


* Memorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, and Develop- 
ment of the Genius of James wate By George Williamson, Esq 
late Ee president of the Watt Club of Greenock. Printed 
oe att Club by Thomas Constable, printer to Her Majesty. 
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‘disorderly pedagogues’ under the Test Act; and 
finally, ‘it is feared,’ took the oath, and subsided into 


respectable schoolmaster, and even became ‘ bailie of 
the barony’ in the said community, thus exercising | i 
-certain judicial functions on authority derived direct 
from the feudal superior. Mr Williamson gives various 
amusing extracts from the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Heid Courts of the barony, by which it appears that the 
bailie and his associates met and advised and con- 
sulted about the raising of fifteen pounds Scots—about 
twenty-five shillings English—due for pouther expended 
by the town on the occasion of the Revolution! Various 
acts likewise demonstrate that the bailie whs sadly 
troubled by the vagrant propensities of the hens of the 
borough of barony; and one important object of his 
magisterial arrangement was to regulate ‘the drawing 
of kail out of yards on Hallow-e’en night,’ it being ‘statut 
and i that in all tyme comeing non draw any 
kaill out of any yeard w’tout libertie from the owner 
under the pain of fourtie shilling Scots, toties quoties.’ 

After the mathematician’s death, his son James, 
father of the great James, removed to Greenock—‘a 
town,’ says our author, ‘ distinguished by no historical 
celebrity, such as that which places in the forefront 
of patriotic valour the otherwise unimportant town of 
Largs, for example, not far distant. No ruins, serving 
to record the barbaric grandeur or the sanctity or 
superstition of a former age, are traceable on its surface 
or in its vicinity ; and tradition points to no spot ren- 
dered memorable among its inhabitants by foreign 
invasion or domestic feud. Unchronicled and without 
name in the annals of and of war, its happier 
guerdon has been to find a place in the page of history, 
and be pointed to in future times only in connection 
with the birth of genius, the spread and progress of the 
arts, and the blessings of peace.’ The ancient Celtic 
name is ‘Grian-aig,’ descriptive of: its sunny aspect 
and deeply indented curve. ‘Not far from the beach 
lay the primitive hamlet, a straggling row of thatched 
and low-roofed houses, the dwellings of the laird’s 
“puir pepill.” A little further, and beyond, were the 
boat-way of the laird, the deer-park, the fishpond, the 
church also, with other appendages of the baronial 
house; while behind, imbedded in trees, and on an 
elevated platform which the eye approached by a 
succession of terraced gardens and walks, rose the man- 
sion itself, described in the old charters as “the auld 
castell-steid, castell, tour, fortalice, and manor-place” 
—a picturesque enough structure, conspicuous from 
around by its high-peaked gables and pointed roofs. 
Parks and tall elm avenues flanked the house, and, 
stretching away to the woodlands and hills in the rear, 
completed the view. Upon the whole, it is far from 
difficult to believe—from traditionary and other credible 
sources of information on the subject—that the 
“policies” or pleasure-grounds of the ancient family and 
lairds of Grinok might well have challenged attention, 
and afforded a view of the elegance and simplicity of 
feudal life as romantic as it was remote and wild.’ 
But all this was now at an end. Greenock had become 
asmall maritime town, with a well-constructed harbour, 
and a population of 3000 souls. 

*I have now,’ says Dr Leyden, in his sketch of Mr 
John Wilson, author of Clyde, a poem, ‘to relate a 
singular transaction, which I can scarcely believe would 
have taken place in any district of Scotland but the 
west, so late as 1767. Greenock at this period was a 
thriving seaport, rapidly emerging into notice. In the 
beginning of last century, it consisted of a single row 
of thatched houses, stretching along a bay without any 
harbour. In 1707, a harbour began to be constructed, 
but the town increased so slowly, that in 1755 its popu- 
lation amounted only to about 3800 souls. About the 
latter period, however, it began to increase rapidly, 
and continued to flourish till the commencement of the 
American war. Still, however, its inhabitants were 


more remarkable for 


intolerant spirit of presbyterianism ; a spirit which at 
no period had been favourable to the exertions of 
poetical fancy, and which spent the last efforts of its 
virulence on the Douglas of Home. Induced by this 
religious spirit, and by a cool mercantile attention to ! 
prudence, the magistrates and minister of Greenock, | 
before they admitted Mr Wilson to the superintendence 
of the grammar-school, stipulated that he should aban- 
don “the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making.” 
To avoid the temptation of violating this promise, 
which he esteemed sacred, he took an early opportunity 
of committing to the flames the 


to touch his forbidden lyre, though he often regarded | 
it with that mournful solemnity which the harshness | 
of dependence and the memory of its departed sounds | 
could not fail to inspire. 

‘He seems during life to have considered this as the 
crisis of his fate, which condemned him to obscurity, | 
and sometimes alluded to it with acrimony. In a 
letter to Iris son George, attending the university of 
Glasgow, dated January 21, 1779, he says: “I once | 
thought to live by the breath of fame; but how miser- 
ably was I disappointed when, instead of having my 
performance applauded in crowded theatres, and being | 
caressed by the great—for what will not a poetaster in | 
his intoxicating delirium of possession dream—I was 
condemned to bawl myself to hoarseness to wayward | 
brats, to cultivate sand and wash Ethiopians, for all || 
the dreary days of an obscure life, the contempt of 
shopkeepers and brutish skippers.”’ 

Twenty years before the date of this letter, the | 
alarm of invasion had reached Greenock, compelling | 
the town-treasurer to invest 2s. 2d. in drum-sticks, | 
and eventually to increase that outlay by 19s., = | 
price of a new drum. During the greater part of | 
Bailie Watt’s time, the consultations of the autho- | 
rities musing on such great affairs were held in an 
inn; and opposite this somewhat primitive council- | 
chamber stood the prison, ‘an ill-looking thatched | 
house, from the front of which the jougs were sus- | 
pended by a chain, to the terror of all evildoers.’ 
In this inn, likewise, business of still more importance | 
was transacted ; for here, on the occasion of a fair, the 
feudal superior, Sir John Schaw, assembled the digni- 
taries of the place, and the deacons of trades, to com- || 
mence the grand ceremonial called the Riding of the || 
Fair. After drinking the king’s health, and throwing 
their glasses among the multitude, they set out, armed 
to the teeth, and on horseback, to perambulate the 
streets. Greenock, from its situation on the frontiers 
of the lowlands, formed the grand attraction of the | 
Highlanders from the other side of the river; and the || 
martial array was not unnecessary to overawe these || 
wild visitors, who glared with covetous admiration on 
the unimaginable riches that filled the booths. This || 
procession continued in practice after the civilising | § 
influences of trade had done away with its necessity. | 
We remember in our own youth gazing at the banners 
and devices of the various trades with pride and 
wonder; and more especially being struck with the 
grand military appearance of the carmen, the only || 
mounted chivalry of the period, who on that occasion 
gave a holiday to themselves and their horses, and 
looked the lords of the fair. 

Even after the erection of the present Town-hall by 
Bailie Watt, who was the architect and contractor, the 
bailies and council did not think it beneath their 
dignity to meet occasionally on public business at the 
inn. ‘There is an entry of expenses there (1s. 2d.) 
between James Watt and James Crawford at settling 
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the treasurer’s accounts ; and another of the same sum, 
for expenses with James Watt and John Paton ‘in 
getting the two pennys from Mrs Monroe.’ The nature of 
these expenses is explained in other entries ; such as, 2s. 
4d. paid for punch after examination of the Latin school. 
At the date of the last entry, the great James was 
at the mature age of thirty-six; and that reminds us 
that we must not dally longer with the innocence of 
the little old town on the Clyde, but come at once to 
the recent influences that have changed so much its 
fortunes and character. Watt was of a delicate con- 
stitution, and this threw him much upon the care of 
his mother, who was a very estimable woman, and 
ambitious enough to be fond of rather a superior style 
| of living—a fact evidenced by her having two candles 
| lighted on the table! This trait is not surprising: for 
we remember, during a visit in boyhood to one of the 
| largest and most fertile and civilised of the islands 
situated where the Firth of Clyde joins the Atlantic, 
| being edgerly interrogated by the gentry as to the 
| habits in this respect of one of themselves, who added 
| an official dignity to his quality of tacksman. Yes: it 
| was actually true that the gentleman in question 
|, burned two candles on his table; and as we gave our 
| testimony to the fact, it was obvious, from the 
| manner of the listeners, that they wondered at and 
condemned not a little this presumptuous affectation 
|| of superiority. When Watt was sent to school, he 
| was considered a stupid and effeminate boy by his 
companions, and at his lessons he was slow and inept 
to rather an extraordinary degree, till in his thirteenth 
| year, on being put to the study of mathematics, his intel- 
lectual nature almost suddenly woke up. His genius 
|| for mechanics was greatly developed in his father’s 
|| workshop, who carried on a miscellaneous business, not 
| in ship-building, but in constructing the details of a 
| ship, such as figure-heads, gun-carriages, blocks, &e. In 
| 1753, however, in consequence of his mother’s death, 
and reverses in his father’s circumstances, the young 
mechanician went to Glasgow, and two years after to 
| London. In 1756, he returned to Scotland, and settled 
| in Glasgow in the business of a mathematical instru- 
| ment-maker. Much narrow-minded opposition was 
| made to this by the corporation of hammermen; till 
|| the University itself interfered, and assigning the young 
|| aspirant a small apartment within its own buildings, 
| honoured him with the title of its instrument-maker. 
| This was the turning-point of Watt’s fortunes; his 
ambition grew with his elevation; and while working 
| industriously at his own delicate instruments, his mind 
| already began to give itself to the future of his career. 
|| To give the details of his progress is of course im- 
|| possible here. It is only necessary to say, that from 
a mathematical instrument-maker he became a sur- 
| veyor and civil-engineer ; that he was employed at the 
| Carron Ironworks; in the survey of the Clyde; in 
| harbour-works at Greenock, &c.; and that then joining 
|| with Mr Boulton of Soho, he left Scotland in his 
|| thirty-eighth or thirty-ninth year. 
The steam-engine, perfected by Watt, was long 
|| confined, as our readers know, to works on terra firma; 
|| and it gave a mighty stimulus to the enterprise of 
Greenock, as well as to that of the kingdom generally. 
But the minds of the ingenious throughout the country 
fevered with the idea of adapting that magnificent 
power to the purposes of navigation. ‘We smile now 
at the thought of a steam-boat cylinder and boilers 
attempted to be made in the shop of a brasier; or 
the curious and intricate piecings of a steam-engine 
fixed under the rough blows of an anchor-smith’s 
hammer, or still more, constructed under the delicate 
operations of a mathematical instrument-maker’s tools. 
And yet such was very much the character of the 
derniers ressorts of non-professional experimenters, in 
their often laudable efforts, in the early stages of the 
end and impending change.’ 


Of the possibility of this change, the Magician him- 
self appears to have been insensible. Here is a letter 
from him, in reply to one requesting his firm to take 
a share in an undertaking projected by Mr Patrick 
Miller. 

‘Dear Srr—We have heard of Mr Miller’s inge- 
nious experiments on double ships from Sir John 
Dalrymple, and also some vague accounts of the ex- 
periments with the steam-engine, from which we could 
gather nothing conclusive, except that the vessel did 
move with a considerable velocity. 

‘From what we heard of Mr Symington’s engines, we 

are disposed to consider them as attempts to evade our 
exclusive privilege ; but as we thought them so defec- 
tive in mechanical contrivance, as not to be likely to 
do us immediate injury, we thought it best to leave 
them to be judged by Dame Nature first, before we 
brought them into an earthly court. 
© Weare much obliged to Mr Miller for his favourable 
opinion of us, and of our engines, which we hope 
experience will more and more justify. We are also 
fully sensible of his kind attentions in offering to 
associate us in his scheme; but the time of life we have 
both arrived at, and the multiplicity of business we 
are already engaged in, must plead our excuse from 
entering into any new concern whatsoever, as partners : 
but as engineers and engine-makers, we are ready to 
serve him to the best of our abilities, at our customary 
prices of rotative-engines, and to assist in anything we 
can to bring the scheme to perfection. 

‘We conceive there may be considerable difficulty in 
making a steam-engine to work regularly in the open 
sea, on account of the undulatory motion of the vessel 
affecting the engine by the vis inertia of the matter; 
however, this we should endeavour to obviate as far 
as we can. 

‘It may not be improper to mention, that Earl 
Stanhope has lately taken a patent for moving vessels 
by steam, but we believe not by wheels. His lordship 
has also applied to us for engines, but we believe we 
are not likely to agree with him, as he lays too much 
stress upon his own ingenuity. 

*We cannot conclude without observing that, were 
we disposed to enter into any new concern, there is no 
person we should prefer to Mr Miller as an associate ; 
being fully apprised of his worth and honour, and 
admirers of the ingenuity and industry with which he 
has pursued this scheme. 

‘Permit me now, sir, to return you my thanks for 
= obliging attention to me, and the trouble you 

ave taken in this affair, and to ask the favour of you 


to present Boulton and Watt’s respectful compliments 
to Mr Miller.—Dear sir, your obliged humble servant, 
James Warr. 


Rozert Cutten, Esq., Edinburgh.’ 


Notwithstanding this discouragement, the minds of 
the ingenious—even of those ignorant of the theory 
of mechanics—fevered and fevered, till in the fulness 
of time, the mighty project was accomplished, and in 
the year 1812 the first European steam-boat navigated 
the waters of the Clyde. She was called the Comet, 
and her dimensions were 40 feet keel, 10 feet 6 inches 
beam, and 25 tons burden. In two years, five more 
appeared, each larger than its predecessor, and the fifth 
of 32 horse-power and 200 tons.burden. These vessels 
were built at Port-Glasgow ; Greenock followed; and 
then one steam-boat followed another, each successive 
construction rivalling its predecessor in beauty and 
speed, till the nation saw with astonishment vessels 
sweeping forth from the building-yards of Greenock 
carrying 150 passengers, and costing L.40,000. Then 
came the adaptation of wrought iron to the construction 
of the hulls of steam-vessels, and then the substitution 
of the Archimedean screw for the paddle-wheel ; and 
then the Clyde presented a scene of such magnificent 
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industry as has never been paralleled in this respect 
either in the Thames or the Mersey. ‘At one period, 
about two years ago, there were thirty-two ship-builders 
on the Clyde, who were constructing, or had contracted 
for, 266 steam and sailing vessels, with an aggregate 
of 168,000 tons, and marine engines of 29,000 horse- 
power. The value of the whole was about five millions 
of money.’ 

Such is the result in this corner of the empire of 
James Watt’s invention. On the 25th of August 1819, 
this great man expired at his residence at Heathfield, 
near Birmingham. His biographer, whose delightful 
pen we have followed with a pleasure which we hope 
we may have in some degree communicated to our 
readers, is jealous of the wonders of the Magician as 
taking off too much our attention from the man. ‘As 
if the thunder of the steam-engine in its ponderous 
march, the din and endless rattle of its million spindles, 
or its shriek in the ever advancing and disappearing 
monster of the rail, unconsciously arrested attention, 
and by the very clamour and uproar made, absorbed 
and engrossed it all—the thought of the man has been 
lost, or at least obscured, in the marvel of his machines.’ 
But Mr Williamson has himself obviated this injustice 
by the production of these Memorials, which, we 
venture to predict, will be an enduring monument to 
the memory of Watt. 


SHOWERS OF FISH. 


| Own the night of the 19th and 20th of June 1698, when 


the summit of a volcano north of Chimborazo, on the 
Andes, fell in, the surrounding country, to an extent of 
forty-three square miles, was found strewed with fish; a 


| similar event having occurred seven years before, after the 
| explosion of the volcano of Imbabara. 


In 1666, a grass- 
field, in the parish of Stanstead, near Maidstone in Kent, 
was fowad covered over with fish, of which about a bushel 
were collected. There are no rivers or fishponds in the 
neighbourhood, and the place is distant from the sea. 
The fish were about the size of a man’s little finger, were 
like sprats or whitings, and were supposed to have fallen 
from a black cloud then passing over the country, there 
having been a heavy fall of rain at the time. In 1825, a 
shower of herrings is said to have taken place near Loch 
Leven, in Kinross-shire; the wind blew from the Forth at 
the time, and probably carried the fish from the sea across 
Fife to the place where they were found. In 1828, a 
similar fall of fish occurred in Ross-shire, three miles 
from the Firth of Tain. On the 9th of March 1830, 
numbers of small herrings were found scattered over the 
fields in the island of Ulva in Argyleshire, after a heavy 
rain. On the 30th of June 1841, a fish measuring ten 
inches in length, with others of smaller size, fell at Boston ; 
and during a thunder-storm on the 8th of July in the same 
year, fish and ice fell together at Derby. A similar occur- 
rence once happened in the neighbourhood of Paris, when, 
after a violent storm overnight, the streets were at dawn 
covered with fish. It was found that a fishpond in the 
neighbourhood had been blown dry. About 1830, fish fell 
near Dunkeld in Perthshire ; and the same thing happened 
some way from Logierait, on the Tay, where numbers of 
parr, about two inches long, were picked up on an elevated 
spot distant from any lake or river. The falls of fish 
recorded as having occurred in India have been more 
frequent and remarkable than those made mention of at 
home. Major Herriot, in his Struggles through Life, speaks 
of a shower of fish as having been experienced during 
a storm in the Madras presidency by troops on their 
march. In July 1824, fish fell at Meerut on the men of 
His Majesty’s 14th, then out at dril], and were caught in 
numbers. In July 1826, live fish were seen to fall on the 


_ grass at Moradabad during a storm. They were of the 


common cyprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters. On 
the 19th of February 1830, at noon, a heavy fall of fish 
occurred at the Nokulhatty Factory, in the Dacca zillah; 
depositions on the subject were obtained from nine different 
parties. The fish were all dead; most of them were large; 


some were fresh, others rotten and mutilated. They were 
seen at first in the sky like a flock of birds descending | 
rapidly to the ground. There was rain drizzling at the 
time, but no storm. On the 16th and 17th of May 1833, | 
a fall of fish occurred in the zillah of Futtehpoor, about | 
three miles north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of | 
wind and rain. The fish were from three pounds to a | 
pound and a half in weight—of the same species as | 
those found in the tanks in the neighbourhood. They | 
were all dead and dry. A fall of fish occurred at | 
Allahabad during a storm in May 1835; they were of | 
the chowla species; and were found dead and dry after || 
the storm had passed over the district. On the 20th of | 
September 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a quantity | 
of live fish, about three inches in length, and all of the same | 
kind, fell on the Sunderbunds, about twenty iniles south of 
Caleutta. On this occasion, it was remarked that the fish | 
did not fall here and there irregularly over the ground, but || 
in a continuous straight line, not more than a span in | 
breadth. The vast multitudes of fish with which the low | 
grounds round Bombay are covered, about a week or ten | 
days after the first burst of the monsoon, appear to be derived | 
from the adjoining pools or rivulets, and not to descend 
from the sky. They are not, so far as I know, found in | 
the higher parts of the island. 1 have never seen them, | 
though I have watched carefully in casks collecting water || 
from the roof of buildings, or heard of them on the decks | 
or awnings of vessels in the harbour, where they must have | 
appeared, had they descended from the sky. One of the | 
most remarkable phenomena of this kind occurred during a | 
tremendous deluge of rain in Kattywar, on the 25th of July 
1850, when the ground around Rajkote was found literally | 
covered with fish ; some of them were found on the top of 
haystacks, where probably they had been drifted by the || 
storm. In the course of twenty-four successive hours, |) 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell; thirty-five fell in twenty- | 
six hours: seven inches within one hour and a half being 
the heaviest fall on record. At Poonah, on the 3d of | 
August 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes of | 
fish were caught on the ground in the cantonments, full || 
half a mile from the nearest stream. If showers of fish | 
are to be explained on the assumption that they are carried 
up, by squalls or violent winds, from rivers or spaces of | 
water not far away from where they fall, it would be | 
nothing wonderful were they seen to descend from the air 
during the furious squalls which occasionally occur in June. 
—Dr Buist in Bombay Times. i 


BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 
When the fields are flooded with water, the Burmese 
ride into them on the backs of buffaloes, dragging a rough 
sort of harrow after them: the feet of the animal pound 
the mud into holes, and the harrows spread it about, and 
then the seed is scattered over the surface carelessly, 
literally ‘cast upon the waters.’ A Burmese man does 
nothing but fishing, boating, building bamboo-huts, and | 
riding on buffaloes—all very easy work—the naviga- 
tion part of the business especially so. These people are 
all great drunkards, and addicted to opium. They all 
smoke, men, women, and children; an infant in its mother’s 
arms will take the cheroot from her mouth, and indulge 
in a whiff or two. Wild animals are remarkably scarce in | 
Southern Burmah; probably the annual flooding of the 
country is the reason; but four-legged animals are rarely 
seen except in the neighbourhood of the Aracan Hills, or 
mountainous frontier to the eastward. North of the delta, | 
there are a good many elephants, and an occasional rhino- 
ceros. Tigers are not numerous. There are no jackals, 
but sometimes a fox is seen. Deer and pig are to be 
found, but not plentiful. Birds, even, are not numerous; 
a few snipe, plover, jungle-fowl, "and pigeon are to be got | 
with great practice; but such a bag as a sportsman might || 
make anywhere in India, is not to be made in Burmah.— | 
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